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PBBFAGE 

Bt the nervous lif e> as the tenn is used in this 
book, is meant two conditions: first, the nerv- 
ons social and industrial life, best typified by 
the stress and strife of our great cities ; second, 
the nervous life as expressed in the tempera- 
ment of the nervous individual. Both these 
elements of the nervous life are on the increase, 
and each acts upon and produces the other. 
We have yet to learn the full significance of 
these conditions, and how to live in the midst 
of them without suffering as a nation from im- 
paired nervous forces, and without transmitting 
evils to future generations. 

So the problem of the nervous life is before 
us, especially in America, as at no other time 
in history. It must be studied from every 
point of view: social, psychological, ethical, and 
medical, until we have a medical practice, a 
preventive hygiene, and an educational system, 
capable of controlling the situation. 

The purpose of this book is to point out some 

260465 
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of the causes and conditions of the nervons life, 
especially those that appear to be psycho- 
logicali and to suggest the principles of control 
upon which an hygienic regimen must be based. 
These principles are then applied to several 
problems of mental and physical hygiene, it ia 
hoped in a way to help anyone interested in his 
personal problem. It is not the intention to 
discuss nervous disorders, and what is said is 
addressed to the well rather than to the sick. 
It seems true, however, that the principles of 
living are not different for well and iU; that 
the same thoughts apply to getting well as to 
staying well. Indeed it is urged that this truth 
is not sufficiently understood, and that the 
treatment of the sick and the delicate is too 
often unnatural and narrow. 

The sources of help in preparing these pages 
are so many that they cannot all be acknowl- 
edged The point of view being essentially 
psychological, aid has been obtained from the 
psychological writers ; and it has been assumed 
that many of the results of the new psychology 
are now applicable to the practical life in gen- 
eral, and to the individual. For what is more 
nearly related to the medical aspects of the sub- 
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ject, debt is owed to the writings and oral teach- 
ings of several specialists. Here and there the 
reader will not fail to detect the influence of re- 
cent writings of American teachers of philos- 
ophy. For going thus far afield for help in our 
problem no defence is offered, except to say 
that, if the condition is rooted in the very heart 
of our national life, and indeed of all social 
progress, as is maintained, the cure must be as 
profound and broad as the disease. One must 
see that we are, indeed, confronted by the whole 
problem of education : education which includes 
the general question of mental and nervous 
hygiene, and also the personal problem of each 
individual. 

It is hoped that at least one truth will be 
impressed upon all: that is, the duty which 
everyone owes to society and to himself to study 
well his own personal problem, so that he can 
learn to do most effectively the work that falls 
to his lot. This is a time when everyone, 
whether well or ill, must produce something of 
social value, if he is to lead a normal life. No 
one can escape this task. And no one can es- 
cape contending with those forces which 
threaten to destroy him while he works. But 
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eaoh miHit cope with ihem in his own way. To 
do fhisy he must know his own resonrces and 
learn to control them wisely. It is to this per- 
sonal problem, the problem of the individnal, 
that somethmg definitely helpfaly it is hoped, 
is contributed by this book. 

O. E. Pabibidgb. 
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THE NERVOUS LIFE 



CHAPTEB I 

INTBODXJOnON 

Wb are often told that our national life is 
nervous and abnormal^ that we are too eager 
and too hard-working ; that, indeed, we are the 
most nervous people in the world, and even are 
on the road to destruction. There must be 
some truth in the charge. It is useless to re- 
peat facts and arguments. It is quite likely 
that we differ less from other nations than is 
sometimes believed, but it seems true that no- 
where else is there such an eager rush from 
country to dty, from the simple to the complex 
life. And nowhere do the ideals of the city so 
completely captivate the imagination of the 
young. 

From such ideals inevitable results follow: 
some good, some bad. Selection and competi- 
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tion become severe.' i^^ew habits of life are 
made necessary. New types of temperament 
arise, as a result of selection. Sanitariums 
multiply to care for those who fail to conform 
to the conditions under which they live, or are 
too weak to bear the strain. Nerve specialists 
thrive. New and strange cults and health sys- 
tems spring up. Now and then we become 
thoroughly alarmed, and at least give attention 
to someone crying, Back to Naturel But we 
do not go back to nature nor stem the current 
from country to city. 

This picture, especially in its dark and mel- 
ancholy features, is so often held up to us, that 
we need not linger upon the details. Whether 
or not the dangers of modem life are so great 
as many think, we must admit that we live in a 
time of great nervous stress; when we are 
not, as a nation, entirely adapted, either men- 
tally or physically, to new modes of life. We 
suffer from the effects of strain. Our ideas 
and ideals demand more of us than we are 
equipped to bear. What shall we dot Must 
ideals be abandoned until bodies and minds are 
better able to bear strain, and fewer lives will 
be endangered! Or must we learn how to 
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adapt ourselves to the demands of the ideals t 
Whatever society as a whole, through its lead- 
ers, may do, it is certainly true that few of ns 
can modify to any great extent the course of 
these movements in dvilisation, if they can be 
changed at all. But everyone can at least try 
to understand the meaning of the stress of 
modem life, and determine in part his own 
place. He can study his own forces, estimate 
the dangers to be run, and the values at stake, 
and make provision for his own welfare. This 
is the personal or individual problem which 
everyone must in some way solve, unless life is 
to be lived at random. 

If one wishes to understand the nervous life, 
he must have some knowledge of the biological 
laws according to which life has developed. 
He must know something about the principles 
of social evolution, about facts and laws of phys- 
iology and psychology. For only in this way 
can one understand the changes that are taking 
place in the human species, and in ideals ; how 
types are changing as new conditions arise, 
demanding new modes of conduct, and new 
abilities. One must know, too, what the effects 
of the nervous life are upon body and mind, 
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what the mental and physical components of 
this life are, what resources are at hand to 
counteract these effects, if necessary; how the 
individual can keep his balance in the confusion 
that surrounds him, and control or curci if need 
be, the disorders that arise in himself to limit 
his usefulness and comfort. 

Many questions arise when one begins to ex- 
amine the nervous life in this way. What, for 
example, is the meaning or purpose of this 
movement in civilisation, which seems to ac- 
complish so much, and yet destroys so many 
lives and causes such sufferings! Are we all 
moving toward some inevitable fatef Or is it 
all a mistake on the part of man, a lack of 
foresight, a selfishness, the product of wrong 
ideals, which man must abandon f Or, again, 
is there a normal progress beyond the control 
of man to which he must yield ; which he must, 
perhaps, in some ways hold in check, and to 
which he must adapt himself by wisdom and 
self control f Or, finally, is the situation as a 
whole entirely unintelligible to us, so that the 
best one can do is to look to his own health 
and safety, get all the good he can, avoid the 
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evil, audi at the worst, flee from it, and take 
refage in the simple life of nature t 

If one believes that the course of events is a 
true progress, and that there is a fight on, worth 
taking part in, and decides to stay, many other 
more personal questions arise. How can one 
fortify himself for the attack t How can one 
understand his own resources, and direct them 
so as to get most in return for his labour; how 
counteract the effects of bad heredity, or the 
misfortunes of childhood; how prevent break- 
down, and failure f 

Many other questions press for answer, to 
which wholly satisfactory answers will not be 
likely to be found. But if a few principles are 
seen clearly, one may at least be put into a 
better position than before to study the nerv- 
ous life for himself, and to attack his own per- 
sonal problem to better advantage. The day 
has come, when we can no longer go to the 
doctor to he cured of all our ills. Ills have muU 
tipUed faster than the doctors* medicines: and 
personalities have grown so varied and complex 
that everyone must to a certain extent work out 
his own salvation. It is indeed in the most inti- 
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of themselveB tell little, bat their meaning for 
the mental life can very easily be indicated. 

Early in animal life, or as a factor in pro- 
ducing it, the quality of irritability of tissues 
seems to have been brought forward and to have 
been favoured by selection. Chemical com- 
pounds, already highly excitable, unstable, and 
complex, became increasingly so in forming the 
nervous system. The delicacy of balance, the 
intricacy of these compounds, have increased as 
activity has become more complex, and mind has 
become dominant in the world. Mind appears 
as effort, ideas, and ideals, setting tasks for the 
body to accomplish, and conditions to which the 
body must adapt itself. Accompanying the in- 
creasing active powers of mind, or rather lag- 
ging behind them, come powers of voluntary 
control and of direction of energies. With in- 
creasing intensity of life comes instinctive crav- 
ing for, and means of producing, states of high 
intensity of consciousness, at first crude and 
emotional, but finally purposeful and sustained. 
These are added to man's equipment for making 
progress, but they also add to the stress and 
strain of life. 

This intensity-craving has shown itself in 
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inany forms in the life of maiL It has ap- 
peared in tlie quality of his ideals, which mose 
and more stretch beyond the possibilities of 
the present, and put the mind upon tension; 
it has been shown in many ways in the social 
relations, in religious practices, in the craving 
for physical intoxications, in a highly developed 
and widely irradiated sexual life— aU making 
for progress, richness of experience, and a life 
more abundant. 

Everywhere in times of greatest progress, 
when the race has seemed to be emerging into 
a new stage of existence, such intoxication im- 
pulses seem to have increased in intensity. 
Times of great excitability and intensity and 
of imperfect control have always preceded 
great controlled activities. This is illustrated 
in ancient history by the periods of progress 
in culture in Greece, and later by the Benais- 
sance in Europe. The same characteristics can 
be seen in our national life to-day. There is 
high intensity, ideals far in advance of achieve- 
ment, strain, rapidly unfolding powers, imper- 
fect control. 

In the life of any growing individual, similar 
periods can be detected, governed by the same 
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laws of progress. Periods of craving for in- 
tensity, of unfolding power and imperfect con- 
trol, precede periods of greatest achievement 
and directed effort* 

Accompanying the strain and pressure, inci- 
dent to this mode of progress, an increasing 
number of abnormal individuals and of those 
having imperfect control, and the prevalence of 
powers partially controlled, would be expected. 
As a nation we are now in the condition of such 
imperfect command of our rapidly acquired 
powers. The number of individuals who can- 
not bear, without disaster, the strain of this 
life has increased rapidly in recent years, and 
will probably continue to increase. This is the 
inevitable price of progress by selection. 
Parts must degenerate that the whole, or main 
current, may go forward. Yet the whole move- 
ment cannot be said to be abnormal, unless life 
itself is a disease. 

Of course so simple a statement of a bio- 
logical law, when applied to human society, ex- 
presses but a part of the truth. We are no 
longer subject to the crude selection which 
eliminates the unfit among animals. We pro- 
tect the weak, guard against each new evil as 
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it arises, core and care for the sick. But the 
principle is the same in all essentials. Victims 
must be the price of strenuous effort to attain 
ideals. 

Another cause of nerve strain in modem life, 
deeply embedded in the laws of progress of the 
race, is the increasing individuation that ac- 
companies all social advancement. In the 
higher species, as compared with the lower, 
variability is greater. There are more kinds 
of individuals; they become more and more 
unlike one another. There is finally specialisa- 
tion of labour, temperaments become dissimi- 
lar, and while co-operation is increased in some 
ways, individuals become estranged from one 
another. Social life is more complex, experi- 
ences more heterogeneous, it is harder for the 
individual to bring his experiences into order, 
and it becomes more and more necessary for 
each to direct his own life. Individuals are, 
therefore, isolated from one another, each must 
stand more for himself, working out his own 
problems without those social sanctions that 
aid when great numbers are doing the same 
thing in much the same way. Interests and 
activities are intense along a few definite lines^ 
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many interests must be suppressed in order to 
enhance the efficiency of the rest, and that all- 
round growth which knits up the fragments of 
experience into a true personality is more dif- 
ficult to attain. The unused parts of the mind 
readily becoioe sources of disorder. All these 
conditions invite ills of the nervous life. They 
are the result, it is true, of progress, which is 
normal, if life itself is normal, yet they bring 
disaster to many. 

But we cannot for these reasons reverse the 
process of evolution, and return to a life of 
nature. One who tries to do so fails to under- 
stand the meaning of civilisation. Evils must 
be met, compensated, and removed as best we 
can, and individuals must be protected from 
harm by all the resources of science and of edu- 
cation; but it is not in the power of any indi- 
vidual nor of any nation to stem the tide of 
progress ; and to withdraw from the struggle, if 
it were possible, would be to Uve an abnormal 
life. 

Such a view of social evolution gives us at 
once a conception of the nervous life of the in- 
dividual, that ought to prevent the narrow 
theories of the control and cure of nervous 
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disorders that are now so prevalent. The nerv- 
ously weak and ill-balanced suffer from the 
effects of social progress, from the selection 
of certain types of mind and body, suited to 
carry on the work of the world. We all live 
in the midst of stress and excitement. Some 
thrive, others cannot bear the strain. The 
remedy seems to suggest itself. The weak 
must be sheltered from the intensity and indi- 
viduation of the struggle for existence, to the 
extent necessary so that they can lead normal 
lives. They must be studied and understood, 
not as diseased bodies, but as variations from 
the average, needing special care. However 
painful the condition of the individual may he, 
or .complete the failure, or self -caused the mis- 
fortune may seem, one may know that, in part 
at least, his failure is a portion of the service 
which, as an individual, he performs for the 
whole. One cause of his failure is the need of 
the race for setting high ideals, and striving 
strenuously to attain them. He suffers that 
the race may gain, and his condition itself must 
be accepted as a contribution to the welfare of 
the race — ^which, however, he must still further 
serve. 
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On the other hand, public hygiene becomes 
a greater problem. Not only must the indi- 
vidual be understood and protected, but the 
habits and institutions of society must be made 
to compensate and check the evils which civil- 
isation brings. Co-operation must increase, to 
offset the increasing individuation of the parts, 
there must be legislation against unhygienic 
living, against too long hours of labour, against 
oppression by power. Sanitary conditions 
must be studied, with special reference to nerv- 
ous health, provision must be made for the 
recreational life of the people. 

^ch measures, it is plain, are being taken 
more or less everywhere, and on all hands are 
evidences that mind is creating the means of 
holding in check and curing the evils which it 
creates. We change in many details the course 
of these evils and compensations, now keeping 
the resources of control a little nearer the need, 
and now, by negligence, or ignorance, letting 
evils gain a little more the upper hand. But 
the course of progress we cannot change, in 
any essential, and it is futile to try. The 
causes of modem ills of the nervous life are 
part and parcel of the order of events, and the 
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best that can be done is to accept the situation 
and control it as best we can. 

Of course so general a discussion of these 
principles goes but a little way toward solving 
the practical problems of society and of the in- 
dividuals in it, but it can at least prevent nar- 
row conclusions about the nature of the nervous 
life, and the dangers it has brought into human 
society. 

SUGGESTIONS FOB BEADING. 

The best way to obtain a point of view for 
studying the problems of the nervous life is to 
read the theory of evolution. For this, there 
is no better way than to go back to the original 
sources, and become acquainted with the writ- 
ings of that great scientist, Charles Darwin. 
His books, the Descent of Man, and the Origin 
of Species, are not difficult to read, and they 
contain the foundation of all our present evolu- 
tionary thought. Spencer's more philosophic 
writings are more difficult, but it will repay any- 
one to look into the work of this writer. 

After preliminary reading of this kind, one 
will be in a position to follow out special prob- 
lems, or to see how any problem, such as that of 
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the nervous life^ must be attacked from the 
evolutionary standpoint. Bead, for example. 
Chamberlain's The Child, and see how the past 
enters into every phase of the growing life of 
the child; how present condition of mind and 
body can be explained by reference to the past. 
HaeckePs writings will interest those who 
wish to look into biological theories, and to 
follow out the history of man on the globe. 
Shute's First Booh in Organic Evolution, and 
Tyler's Primitive Culture will show the place 
of civilised man in the scheme of nature. Suth- 
erland 's work, the Evolution of Morals, is also 
full of interest for anyone willing to read seri- 
ously about the subject of evolution* 
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Wb have made out that one inevitable result or 
condition of social progress is increased indi- 
viduation. That iSy individuals become more 
unlike one another, and new types are formed. 
The relations among individuals become more 
complex and varied. We have less knowledge, 
relatively, about those with whom we associate, 
as they become more unlike ourselves, and be- 
cause self-knowledge is in part derived from 
knowledge about those who are similar to our- 
selves and for other reasons, self-knowledge be- 
comes relatively less as social complexity in- 
creases. Occupations multiply, it is more dififi- 
cult to adjust the individual to his proper sphere 
of work. And yet the more highly specialised, 
the more sensitised the organism, the greater 
the need of precise adjustment to the conditions 
of life-— the greater the disaster when adjust- 
ment is not made. 
All such facts show that there is an increas- 

19 
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ing need of attentibn to the personal problem 
of each individuaL Each must study his own 
nature^ and he must know better the nature of 
those whom it is his lot as teacher, parent, or 
physician to advise and control. Every child 
must be known as an individual by those who 
direct the first years of his Ufe, and he must 
be helped to u/nderstand himself ^ so that, when 
he takes the direction of his life into his own 
hands, he may be equipped with self-knowl- 
edge. When he chooses his calling in life, 
when he shapes his ideals and habits, he should 
do so with knowledge of his abilities and traits 
of temperament far greater than now most 
people possess. 

It seems as though everyone must admit 
that far too little attention is given to this all- 
important subject. Neither school nor home, 
as a rule, imdertakes to understand the child 
thoroughly, and many children grow up stran- 
gers to parent, teachers, and to themselves. 
Though great advances have been made in gen- 
eral knowledge of human nature, application 
of this knowledge to the problems of the indi- 
vidual is still not made. Few understand 
themselves well at those times of life when self- 
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knowledge is so essential, ^d few know well 
the nature of those whose lives they try to di- 
rect. But this state of affairs need not be a 
cause of great reproach to science. It is quite 
in keeping with the order of development of the 
sciences that knowledge about the most common- 
place and intimate experiences is the last to 
become scientific. We see already a wide- 
spread interest in the problems of the individ- 
ual life, and light is coming from many 
quarters. 

And yet, it must be emphatically repeated, 
the most erroneous opinions about individuality 
still prevail, even among the educated classes. 
Little is taught in the school in the way of self- 
knowledge. Children are dealt with in groups, 
and thus many unfortunate careers are allowed 
to shape themselves toward evil, when a little 
moulding of the character in early years might 
prevent them going wrong, if teacher or parent 
knew how to observe and interpret the most ob- 
vious facts about the individuality of children. 

There can be no well ordered self-knowledge 
without the knowledge of at least some of the 
elementary facts of general physiology and 
psychology. It is by studying one^s life prob- 
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lem with reference to the general laws of hn- 
man nature^ and by comparison of the one with 
the many^ that one comes to know any individ- 
ualy be it self or other. Inasmuch as this is one 
of the most important undertakings one can 
ever enter upon, it will pay to give some atten- 
tion to it. 

There are three great groups of facts about 
the self, which, for purposes of description may 
be sharply separated from one another, though, 
in actual life, they are inter-connected in the 
most intricate manner. 

(1) Everyone has a history, a past. He has 
a series of connected experiences, all belonging 
to, or making up, the self. It is by wisdom 
gained from remembering and interpreting the 
past that one guides his future. But directing 
the future by the past varies vastly among hu- 
man beings, not only in the intelligence, but i^ 
regard to the sincerity with which the experi- 
ences are dealt with. So complex and full of 
possibilities is the study of one's past that it can 
safely be said that no one has ever succeeded 
in completely understanding Ms own experi- 
ences, or in profiting by them as he might. 

On superficial view one's past seems a series 
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of more or less disconnected events, the hap- 
penings of early childhood often appearing to 
belong to a different personality, from those 
of the adult life. But as these events are stud- 
ied more closely, facts seem to fit into their 
places, the present becomes explained by the 
past, and the future can be predicted or 
planned. We often discover that by-gone events 
still influence us greatly, too often harmfully, 
and usually so in proportion to our failure to 
understand them and interpret their true 
meaning, as related to our life as a whole. 
Study of any life will disclose a great variety 
of unutilised experiences, and in some it must 
appear that everything of value has gone to 
waste. Emotional faults have been allowed to 
grow out of experiences that should have been 
turned to advantage; unsuppressed, useless in- 
terests divide the attention with the useful, 
A still broader survey of experience will show 
how, sometimes in spite of the individual, the 
past has been utilised ; how the apparently dis- 
connected experiences have been marshalled to- 
gether in a way, to understand which, must 
strengthen one^s belief in the reason and order 
guiding daily life from without 
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We are often told to look ahead and not back- 
ward, but more intelligent advice is that we look 
wisely backward at all times. Everyone would 
profit by a patient study of the meaning of the 
events of his own. life, from the earliest child- 
hood he can remember. In a sense the task of 
constructing one's autobiography is an essen- 
tial part of education — for in this way alone 
can one understand himself, and others. One 
who lives under conditions of strain, with 
strength doubtfully equal to his tasks, must 
of necessity become a self student. He must 
learn to look backward intelligently, for he can- 
not afford to neglect so great a resource for 
keeping a true balance. He must make his past 
yield the utmost of wisdom for the future— and, 
in order to do this, he must first of aU under- 
stand it. 

(2) Considered from another point of view, 
each individual is an organism or community 
of parts, mental and physical, each part vari- 
able from one individual to another. The sum 
of these parts we call the personality, charac- 
ter, temperament, self. Some of these char- 
acteristics are inherited, some are the product 
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of mixture or straggle of hereditary tendencies, 
some are acquired. Some are unalterable, some 
may easily be changed. 

iWe learn about these traits for the most part 
hy personal experience, which is sometimes a 
wasteful method, and certainly few learn 
enough about their own abilities, virtues, and 
faults to guide conduct without many trials and 
errors. It seems as though we might do bet* 
ter in teaching the young to understand them- 
selves. There are times when there is a crav- 
ing for this kind of self-knowledge. Children 
are eager to compare themselves with others, 
and this interest might be turned to more prac- 
tical use. At adolescence the craving for self- 
knowledge sometimes becomes a passion, and 
then failure to satisfy it is almost an educa- 
tional crime. 

Yet in spite of this natural interest in self, 
many grow up with but little true knowledge of 
their own characteristics, and many seem never 
to become acquainted with themselves at all. 
Some are not willing to face the problem hon- 
estly, and to make unprejudiced estimates of 
themselves, Som? g^pi ^frfiid of self-knowl- 
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edge^ some grow to regard themselves as eccen- 
tric and abnormal, when a little knowledge of 
human nature would dispel the belief. 

It is difficult to make practical suggestions 
for the analysis of the self. Language gives 
us perhaps the best entrance to the problem. 
Human traits have always been of supreme in- 
terest to everyone, because success, comfort, 
and safety depend upon knowledge about those 
with whom we associate. All languages are 
rich in terms describing the traits of human 
nature. So one may begin a psychological 
analysis of any individual, self or other, by col- 
lecting all the terms in the language that apply 
to human differences. He may then describe 
the individual, observe honestly and fairly each 
characteristic and the experiences upon which 
judgment about it is based. If he studies his 
own characteristics in this way, he may be able 
to understand better what is good and what is 
bad in his mental make-up: what are surface 
stones, and what are deep ledges in his individ* 
uality; what can be corrected and utilised, what 
must be struggled against. He may be so for- 
tunate as to find for the first time something 
that has stood in the way of success ; something 
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easily controlled when once it is clearly under- 
stood ; and then can set about eradicating it 

Physical characters require the same methods 
of analysis, though perhaps most people are less 
able to understand their physical constitution 
than their mental traits. Commonly we leave 
to the physician to diagnose the strength or 
weakness of our bodies. But something re- 
mains for the individual to do for himself. He 
must estimate his strength for various kinds of 
tasks, his capacity for acquiring skill in this 
and that line of activity, his natural rhythms of 
work and rest. He must know his danger signs,^ 
his requiremCTits of sleep, rest, food. He must 
estimate wisely the concessions that must be 
made to advancing age, and to changed condi- 
tions of life. 

Some may say that such self -analysis is 
morbidly introspective, and leads to the dan- 
gers of hypochondria, or indicates lack of faith 
in the chances of life. Excess of good may of 
course be turned to evil, but wise study of self, 
reasonably undertaken, and resolutely turned 
to use, can lead only to good. There i$ room 
enough for faith and chance after we have done 
the best we cam. 
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A third chapter of self-knowledge is the 
study of ideals. Everyone, conscionsly or un- 
consciously, formulates for himself or accepts 
from others, certain ideals or standards by 
which he lives. Success or failure in life, 
health, efficiency, depend greatly upon the ideas 
or ideals which lie behind the details of the 
daily life and direct the efforts. These ideals 
are of many kinds : religious, social, moral, prac- 
tical, aesthetic. Some of our ideals, we may find, 
have been set too high : some are out of keeping 
with our ability or character. Some we may 
have accepted uncritically, or have acquired 
through a morbid experience or emotion. 
These have perhaps been allowed to grow un- 
checked, to misdirect interests, to colour all the 
activities, in a way to cause stress and perhaps 
illness. We may be unconsciously under con- 
stant strain to reach the unattainable. Wrong 
ideals cause worry, haste, lack of faith, and lead 
to nervous breakdowns and failure. 

Many set up for themselves in youth mis- 
taken ideals of moral perfection, of success, of 
social service, out of keeping with ability to 
carry them out. By trying to attain too much 
nothing is accomplished. They go on year 
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after year, goaded on by ideals which perhaps 
have never once been met squarely, and the 
whole trouble of a disordered, restless, and un- 
happy life may be due to the lack of self-knowl- 
edge. Many of these wrong ideals seem to be- 
long to the unconscious regions of the mind, 
or to exist in the atmosphere in which one lives. 
Such perhaps is the **New England conscience,'* 
those ideals of thoroughness, tenacity, and per- 
fection which are upheld in our schools, and are 
often applied to every task without reason. 
The result, upon thousands, of such insidious 
and half -held ideals, is a life of unnecessary 
strain and disorder. 

To know one's own ideals then is the most 
important part of self-knowledge. One mtist 
know clearly what he lives for and hy, if he is 
to lead a rational life. He must be willing to 
educate and control his ideals when they prove 
to be out of keeping with his individuality. 
The injunction, Know thyself, is sometimes 
called the essence of Greek wisdom. If self- 
knowledge were an ancient need, it has been 
made more pressing by the conditions of mod- 
em life; by the nervous stress and specialisa- 
tion of an industrial age. 
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8UGGBSTI0NS FOB BBADINO. 

There is as yet no science of self study, as 
is needed in the study of the personal problem 
of the nervous life, and there is no easy method 
of acquiring the most useful knowledge about 
the self. The literature of individual psychol- 
ogy is scattered, and is for the most part tech- 
nical in character. The older forms of self- 
study, such as were attempted by phrenology, 
palmistry, and other pseudo-sciences are not 
adequate. A proper basis for self-study re- 
quires some knowledge of the theories of vari- 
ation in animal life, knowledge of parts of 
psychology and physiology. The author ^s 
OutUne of Individual Study attempts to organ- 
ise the present knowledge and viewpoints of 
the subject in a way to be of assistance to those 
who study children, and in part to furnish a 
guide to self -analysis. Beferences given there 
will still further suggest reading on this topic. 

Study of some simple systematic psychology 
is an essential preparation for the study of any 
aspect of the mental life. Thomdike's Psy- 
chology may be m^itioned as one, among many, 
which win do very well for introductory pur- 
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poses. Kirkpatrick's Introduction to Genetic 
Psychology is good, or if one wishes a little 
more advanced work, Professor Calkins^ Intro- 
duction to Psychology. This book demands 
about the grade of mental attainment one usu- 
ally finds in a college student of the first or 
second year. 

The purpose of such reading is two-fold. It 
should not only instruct one in a way to be 
practical, by helping him understand himself, 
but it should prevent one being influenced by 
the cheap amateur psychology which is con- 
stantly coming in upon us from all quarters. 
The beginner cannot be too particular about 
what he reads in psychology. It may seem 
pedantic to assert that practically all the litera- 
ture upon all scientific subjects that is worth 
reading comes from the college professor, or 
from men trained in university work, but the 
beginner can protect himself from much bad 
reading, if he will ask before he reads a book, 
who wrote it, what his position is, and where 
he was trained. A psychological work by a 
professor in a large university may not be with- 
out fault, but it can be accepted as serious 
work, based upon long training, and a knowl- 
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edge of his subject. The many so-called ** psy- 
chological" articles and books, which are put 
out by practising mental healers, or which come 
from the amateur, or from the private schools 
of ** psychology'* or ** suggestion,'* or the col- 
leges of '^ metaphysics" and mental therapeu- 
tics, should be passed by. After one has some 
conception of the science of psychology, as pro- 
fessionally taught, he may read what he likes, 
but to get one's first notions of a science from 
the second best or tenth best is poor economy, 
and in psychology it is peculiarly unfortunate. 



CHAPTER IV 

THB NBBYOUB LIFE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

We have seen that the nervous life is a result 
not merely of the habits or temperaments of 
individuals, but is in part due to the process of 
social evolution itself. A nervous type is be- 
ing produced, adapted to perform the work now 
most needed in the world. There is a problem 
of society, but there is also a personal problem 
of the individual. Individuals show in many 
degrees and ways variation from the most per- 
fectly organised form of mind and body. The 
individual is complex, many factors enter into 
the production of everyone. No two are pre- 
cisely alike. Therefore it is of the greatest 
importance to understand the constitution of 
men as individuals, and not merely as members 
of a group. 

There are many causes of the nervous life. 
Heredity, surroundings, habits of life, acci- 
dents and misfortunes, enter as causes into 
complex results. Intensity and strain are in- 
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creased by isolation^ by specialisation, by a too 
heterogeneous experience. Physical and men- 
tal errors increase the excitability of nervous 
tissues, and disturb the balance of energy. 
Emotions and interests, wrongly directed or un- 
trained, add to the stress. 

The individual causes of the nervous life are 
so many, and so varied in kind, so interwoven 
one with another, that it is never possible to 
say precisely what has produced a nervous 
temperament or disorder. The factors are al- 
ways many, and the condition a complex result 
of all working together. This is a truth often 
overlooked, and much wrong education, and 
even wrong medical treatment, is the result. 
Some evident or most prominent cause or ac- 
companiment of the condition is selected as the 
cause, and the treatment is concentrated upon 
that alone. 

There has been in the past a tendency to at- 
tribute everything in the individual, especially 
all abnormality, to heredity, the inheritance of 
acquired habit in the parent often being sup- 
posed the cause of temperament of the off- 
spring. The current of scientific thought is 
now away from this view. Acquired weakness 
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of the parent plays a less part in the career of 
the child than was once supposed, and much of 
the theory of hereditary ills must be cast aside 
with such superstitions as those about the 
marking of infants and other errors of unsci- 
entific eras of medicine. There are, of course, 
hereditary factors in temperament and dis- 
order, but it now seems very doubtful whether 
the habit of the parent can be transmitted to 
the child. Effects of bad nutrition, and of 
some i)oisons, appear to extend to the child, 
and may lay the foundations of nervQUs dis- 
orders; especially alcoholism of the parent 
seems to affect the nervous system of the off- 
spring. But the present tendency is certainly 
to look within the life of the individual for the 
explanation of his weaknesses, before heredity 
is drawn upon. 

It is likely that a more potent factor in nerv- 
ous temperament and nervous condition of the 
child than the purely hereditary trait is the in- 
heritance of mutually conflicting traits or t^id- 
encies from two lines of ancestry. These are 
factors of the nervous life about which we know 
too little as yet, but it seems certain that both 
temperament and special traits of mind, such 
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as interests and instincts, can be inherited 
from either line of ancestry, and that ill-adjust- 
ment of these elements of the personality to 
one another can set np conditions of nervons 
strain and disorder in the life of the individual. 
In this way the seeds of discord are often 
brought together in temperaments which seem 
to have inherited no weakness from either par- 
ent. A sensitive and over-excitable tempera- 
ment is submitted to the strain of strong in- 
terests or instinctive cravings. Either one of 
these conditions alone, when environment is un- 
favourable, may lead to a nervous life, and both 
working together supply all the factors needed 
for a life-long nervous struggle. A highly or- 
ganised and nervous temperament may not 
itself cause illness, even when the conditions 
of life are unfavourable, and the presence of 
powerful instincts and emotions may not be 
detrimental to health and happiness; but to- 
gether they may make a normal life impossible. 
Many causes of the nervous life arise in the 
lifetime of the individual, which cannot in any 
sense be called hereditary. In general, any- 
thing which constantly excites and arouses the 
nervous system to too strong action; anything 
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which constantly increases excitability or ten- 
sion of the nervous system, so that it responds 
more readily to excitement, may contribute to 
the making of the nervous life. We can dis- 
tinguish physical, emotional, and intellectual 
causes, though in examining the life history of 
any individual, it may not be possible to sepa- 
rate them; for human life is exceedingly com- 
plex and intricate. Causes are often confused 
with effects, and cause and effect may become 
mutually exciting to one anotiier. 

When the nervous life passes beyond the 
limit of the normal and there is disorder or 
disease, many causes will be found. Usually 
there is a traceable heredity, or other tempera- 
mental basis, a history of long continued stress 
or unhygienic mental life, sometimes the result 
of an early experience, or a wrong ideal, or ab- 
normal trait of emotion or interest ; and finally, 
some circumstance that seems to be the decid- 
ing blow, the straw that breaks the camel's 
back, and which is all too likely to be mistaken 
for the cause of the disorder. 

Among physical causes, whatever over-ex- 
cites, exhausts, or intoxicates the nervous sys- 
tem creates the condition of mental stress 
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and disorder. The highly sensitised body of 
civilised man is susceptible to many physical 
disturbances that are as yet little under- 
stood. Many toxins are produced in the body 
which directly affect the nervous system. The 
products of muscle fatigue, of certain foods, 
of some purely pathological processes in the 
body are known to affect the mental life, and 
there are still other changes, as yet obscure, 
which may create mental or nervous conditions, 
apparently independently of wrong or unhygi- 
enic mental activity of any kind. In general, 
whatever causes production, in excess, of poi- 
sons in the body, or prevents proper elimina- 
tion of them, may enter into the nervous life. 

Much weight has been placed upon eye- 
strain, and the excessive labour of the eyes in 
mental work, as factors of the prevalent nerv- 
ous temperament. It is well known that many 
specialists maintain that eye troubles alone 
cause the most severe nervous disorders. Rec- 
ords of school examinations show the great fre- 
quency of eye defects in the younger generation, 
and connexion is claimed between these 
troubles and the close desk work of the school, 
the excessive mentality of present systems of 
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education, and the increasing nervousness of 
the race. That the eye, which participates so 
sympathetically in the condition of the brain, 
and is so important a source of experience, is 
directly implicated in the nervous life can 
hardly be doubted by anyone, but, as is the case 
with other elements of the nervous life which 
come to the notice of physician and others con> 
cemed in the welfare of the body and mind, the 
importance of eye-strain seems often to be over- 
estimated and it is mistaken for a fundamental 
cause, when it is only a contributing cause, or 
perhaps sometimes a result of more obscure 
causes. 

Among mental causes of the nervous life of 
the individual must be placed, first, the condi- 
tion when strong impulses work at cross pur- 
poses with the environment, which may almost 
be said to be a national psychosis. Ambitions 
working out in unfavourable conditions, and am- 
bition wrongly stimulated, are prolific causes 
of high tension and nervous disorder. The 
lack of adaptibility that goes with strong talent 
or strong interests in occupation leads to ten- 
sion, isolates the individual, and ms^es his so- 
cial relatione umiatural, Bl-adaptation to do* 
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mestic snrronndingSy aesthetic ideals and social 
tastes out of harmony with the snrronndings, 
lack of sympathetic associates, all serve the 
same ill purpose. Whenever eflfort is thus ex- 
cited to an unnatural pitch, or, to state it in bi- 
ological terms, when the problem of adaptation 
is too severe for the individual, the nervous 
life results, in abnormal degree. Such condi- 
tions are prevalent, especially in our own coun- 
try, where high social ideals are the posses- 
sion of all classes, where social flux is so free, 
and the imagination of the young so easily in- 
flamed by ambition. 

In the emotional life there are many sources 
of high tension and isolation. If one is pre- 
disposed by nature to excitability of the emo- 
tions, environment, even if but little complex, 
will constantly excite and confuse the feelings. 
Many create a nervous life out of their own 
emotional nature, and wrongly attribute the 
cause to external conditions. They try con- 
stantly to alter the environment, or complain 
about it, when they should attack the iimer 
source of the difficulty. 

All strong emotions, especially the unpleas- 
ant emotions, use energy to e:8:cess^ and may so 
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irritate and intoxicate the nervons Bystem that 
they tend to be self-repeating. Chronic 
timidity, anger, depressional states, all wrong 
attitudes toward life, sensitiveness, pride, the 
habit of taking life too seriously, all moods too 
prolonged or in excess, will produce all the con- 
ditions for the development of the nervous life. 
One result of evolution of the sensitive type 
seems to be susceptibility to lasting effects of 
certain experiences in the emotional life, called, 
technically, traumatisms. The great part these 
traumatisms or injuries play in producing 
actual nervous disease is now well under- 
stood; but how much of the everyday distress 
and strain of normal lives is so caused is not 
known. Bichness of experience, especially emo- 
tional experience, and the need of organisation 
or education of the mind along a few lines of 
interest, make the nervous mind readily sus- 
ceptible to the effects of suppression of unde- 
sirable or unattainable wishes, and in general, 
of an unpleasant experiences. Particularly, 
early sexual experiences, disturbances of the 
affections, fears, and shocks may become sup- 
pressed and embedded in the mind beneath con- 
sciousness, and, all unknown, constantly excite 
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and irritate throughout life. It is likely that, 
in the fntore, when the psychology of these ob- 
scure regions of the mind is better understood, 
a great work of education and preventative 
medicine will be directed to the training of the. 
parts of the mind which now for the most part 
run wild, and become involved in nervous dis- 
orders. 

The tendency among psychologists and neu- 
rologists is to attach more and more importance 
to the sexual life as the seat of nervous dis- 
orders. Especially those derangements in this 
sphere which cause moral distress, and there- 
fore isolation of the individual (and these are 
far more frequent than was once supposed), 
may be regarded as among the most common 
causes of stress in the nervous life. No other 
factor can so readily produce isolation of the 
individual as trouble in this part of the 
emotional life, however slight or fancied the 
disorder may be. 

Among the causes of the nervous life, mental 
overwork, which is so often blamed for nervous 
disasters, is probably far less potent than was 
once supposed. As a nation we have the ap- 
pearance of being greater workers than we 
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really are, and much of the ill effect of our in- 
dustrial life, which is attributed to overwork, 
and the pressure of too many duties, is more 
likely to be due to the temperament which 
creates excitement and stress out of any situa- 
tion. [Work under unfavourable conditions, 
over-ambition and other emotional accompani- 
ments of mental work, make life nervously hard ; 
but mental work done hygienically must he he- 
Keved one of the most normal and life saving 
activities. Strong intellectual interests co-or- 
dinate the life and give it direction. The lack 
of such interests is often the cause of strain. 
Undirected activity is demoralising. The idle 
and desultory life is not the easy life and in 
some temperaments is the cause of the greatest 
stress. It is often said, and truly, that the less 
one has to do, the greater the strain. For when 
there is no co-ordinating interest, the field of 
consciousness is occupied by distracting im- 
pulses and emotions which may be far more ex- 
hausting and disorganising to the nervous 
forces than work of itself can possibly be. 
Many who think their work hard, and exhaust- 
ing even to the point of breakdown, would live 
in far greater danger to health if work were 
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easier and hours of labour shorter. Forced in- 
terests, interests goaded on by wrong motives, 
too close pursuit of narrow ideals, work that 
is lacking in social value, too great repetition 
or monotony of the mental task, lack of recrea- 
tional balance of work, are all evils very prev- 
alent in our present life, and are all contribut- 
ing factors in the nervous strain of it. But 
work itself, well done, under normal conditions, 
is not the great source of the nervous tendency 
of our times that it has often been believed to 
be. 

This enumeration of the causes and condi- 
tions of the nervous life is of course not ex- 
haustive. It will not enable one to locate the 
causes of nervous illness in any individual. 
But it may at least serve as a guide for anyone 
who undertakes to estimate the forces that are 
at work in his own life, which make for and 
against health and success. No one can be 
found free from all the ills and dangers that 
have been mentioned, and no one will be found 
in whom a single cause can be declared to be 
the sole important factor in his condition; the 
one evil which stands in the way of health. 

Many of the evils mentioned, both positive 
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and negative, can he found m our prevailing 
system of education. It educates unth too lit- 
tle reference to the whole individual. It does 
not truly sodalise, but often merely collects 
children. It drives the individual hack into 
himself in the very midst of ideal conditions 
for enrichment and organisation of the person- 
ality through social relations. It teaches too 
much, nourishes too little, faUs to educate the 
emotional Ufe. Its basic commandment is 
^'Thou shalt not whisper,'* and this is the 
secret of its failure, considered from the pres- 
ent point of view. Freedom of activity and in- 
tercourse, self 'development through the social 
Ufe, are the very things needed more than any- 
thing else to cope with the increasing factors 
of tension and individuation which underlie the 
nerve strain of modern Ufe. 

SUGGESTIONS FOB BEADING. 

If one wishes to know more about the medi- 
cal aspects of the nervous life, its causes in the 
individual, its cures, there is no harm at least 
in reading good medical literature on the sub- 
ject. Both well and ill can do this without 
danger. In the great majority of illnesses, the 
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outlook of the physician is more truly and sin- 
cerely hopeful than that of the layman, and 
particularly is this true of all functional nerv- 
ous disorders. A little preliminary reading 
about the structure of the nervous system, such 
as can be found in any good text on physiology 
or psychology should first be undertaken. 
Then parts of such books as Sachs, Nervous 
Diseases of Children, which deal with functional 
disorders, may be read. Any good text on 
nervous diseases can be read to advantage by 
the layman. One of the simpler texts on in- 
sanity, such as Diefendorf's may be added. 
Professor Freud's writings, mentioned in a 
later passage, are of great interest, and reveal 
the principles of a new school of practice in the 
treatment of nervous disorders. These writ- 
ings are intended for the specialist, however, 
and the amateur reader must be content to ob- 
tain only a general conception of the work that 
is being done. See also, B. de Fursac, Man- 
ual of Psychiatry, and J. L. Down, On Some 
of the Mental Affections of Childhood and 
ToutK 
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A 8UMMABY 

We can now see, at least in a general way, 
the natare of the personal problem that con-^ 
fronts anyone to whom the nervous life is of 
practical interest. We have seen what ele- 
ments in the environment and in the social lif e, 
and what traits in himself the individual must 
consider in estimating his own place and func- 
tion in life. But, before we undertake to show 
how the practicial work of control must be done, 
it will be well to review briefly the principles 
that have been brought to light, and to show a 
little more precisely what, in the individual, the 
nervous life is; how the nervous life differs, 
mentally and physically, from the motor life. 
Few new facts need to be noticed, for already in 
speaking of causes, results have been described. 
But the picture as a whole can now be focussed 
a little more sharply. 

Nature has set a task for the human body 
and mind, and has shaped social forces and in- 
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stitutions and the nature of man to its accom- 
plishment. To meet the changing moments of 
the task, the human type changes. Life be- 
comes more intense and mental, and more com- 
plex. Individuals are more specialised. Nerv- 
ous systems are sensitised, demand greater con- 
trol, and become susceptible to new dangers and 
diseases. Thousands, in the midst of these con- 
ditions, find themselves pecuUarly sensitive to 
the evils of the nervous life. Some seem to suf- 
fer all the harm, and to acquire none of the good 
of the social progress. For all these, especially, 
the nervous life is a personal problem. It is 
not merely a condition in their environment, 
they must understand, but in themselves. It is 
of the greatest importance to them to know 
what the nervous life is, as contained in traits 
of their own minds and bodies. For only thus 
will they be able to live rationally. 

Such people find themselves in possession of 
nervous systems and minds habitually acting 
at high tension, highly excitable, perhaps easily 
exhausted, with balance of expenditure and re- 
pair readily disordered. Many will find that 
they are leading lives abnormally isolated, 
their interests are too special, they are goaded 
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on \>y mmatnral <rt morbid traits of character. 
They suffer from inability to organise their ex- 
periences into a smoothly nmning plan of life, 
and emotk)nal control is difficult. They are 
habitnally over-excited or over-excitable. 
There are conflicting ideals^ and the mind is 
fall of unsatisfied longings, and half finished 
undertakings. 

If these nervous people Happen to gain an in- 
sight into their physical condition, they may 
find that their bodies suffer from the effects of 
auto-intoxications. Digestion, in some of its 
stages, is imperfect. There is too much waste, 
too little repair, and the products of fatigue 
are not properly eliminated. If these disorders 
(which cannot yet be called illness, because they 
are so wide-spread and exist in so many de- 
grees among those who continue to lead normal 
lives) progress still more, symptoms of nerv- 
ous disease arise. Under the effects of over- 
work, or shock, or exhausting emotion, all the 
inherited tendencies, the effects of life-long ill- 
adjustment or unhygienic living, of strain and 
repression, seem to summate, and there is nerv- 
ous breakdown. Then it is seen, perhaps, that 
this event is not a sudden happening, but the 
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result of many factors, long continued. It is 
seen that every part of life is related to every 
other, that the beginnings of disorder were 
laid in childhood, and that prevention, which 
would have consisted in a wise ordering of the 
whole life, would have been easier than the cure 
will now be. 

If anyone doubts the prevalence of these con- 
ditions, and that our country is producing them 
in abundance, he can be convinced by visiting 
any school. The life of the school reflects the 
conditions of society, and the individuals in it 
are types, in the making, of what the next gen- 
eration is to be. In the school it will be foimd 
that there are many interests, not as yet well 
co-ordinated. There are children widely differ- 
ent from one another in social and industrial 
ideals and experience all undergoing the same 
treatment. There will be found the appearance 
of haste, restlessness and strain. One will not 
fail to find the excitable child, the emotional 
child, the child with badly controlled move- 
ments. There will be the child with abnormal 
emotional tendencies, the unsocial child, prone 
to shyness and repression, the uneasy, the un- 
happy, the restless, the ambitious child. In 
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some will be detected the signs of abnormal f ear, 
worry, and irritability. Closer inspection will 
disclose disorders of digestion and of othei! 
functions. 

These children have already seriously before 
them the problem of the nervous life. Much 
depends, as to their welfare and usefulness, 
upon the wisdom of those who direct them; 
upon parents, teachers, and physicians. If 
their lives are well ordered, and they are 
trained to have self-knowledge and self-con- 
trol, they will probably live normally, and con- 
tribute their part to the world ^s work. K they 
are not wisely dealt with they may add to that 
already too numerous class of failures, defect- 
ives, the nervously ill, and the broken down. 



OHAPTEE VI 

PBINCIPLES OF COKTBOL 

We have tried thus far to discover what, in its 
most general form, the nervous life is, both in 
society and in the individual, and what has pro- 
duced it. If we have hit upon the truth, many 
practical hints for the study and solution of 
the personal problem should be in sight. 

It has been seen that the causes of the nervous 
life are complex and deep-seated. The cure 
must be as broad as the disease. The condi- 
tion involves the whole life, and not merely one 
part of the body, or one mental function. 
Therefore nothing less than the ordering of the 
whole life, mental ^id physical, can be called 
a rational effort to control or cure the evils. 

It is plain that no individual can be under- 
stood without considering his relation to others. 
The condition of any one is determined in part 
by the condition of the whole. Every life must 
be social. The individual must work and pro- 
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dace results acceptable to others, and useful to 
them. He must adjust himself to these require- 
mentSy and not try to adjust the environment to 
his needs. Life, to be normali must be a service. 
Living for pleasure, for self-culture, for health, 
is not complete living. Normal activity reaches 
out tangibly into the lives of others in some 
way. 

On the other hand, to be normal, life must 
have comfort, health, and pleasure. One has 
a right to expect to work along lines somewhat 
suited to his natural interests and abilities. He 
need not feel that life is essentially a sacrifice 
of self. There should be pleasure in doing the 
work, however hard it may be. If there is not, 
something is radically wrong, and the personal 
problem has not been successfully solved. One 
must learn to work effectively, with comfort, 
enthusiasm, and freedom from excessive strain 
and danger. 

Leaving aside the public means of regulating 
the intensity, strain, confusion, and other un- 
wholesome conditions of life, let us see what 
cMi be discovered in the way of practical rules 
for the individual. 

At least four general requirements of a per- 
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sonal hygiene of the nervous life can be found 
at once. 

1. In every nervous individualy the habit of 
too great intensity of mental activity must be 
cured or controlled. For tension is one of the 
universal faults of the nervous life. In all 
cases it will be found that something remains 
to be learned in this regard. To this end emo- 
tions that goad on the mind to over-activity 
must be attacked. Interests must perhaps be 
re-adjusted, ideals modified, and wishes aban- 
doned. Here, too, is the problem of rest, of re- 
laxation, both in its mental and physical as- 
j)ects. 

2. Invariably there is some degree or form of 
excessive individuation. Here enters the prob- 
lem of the adjustment of the individual to so* 
ciety. The question must be asked how the 
work can be made more social, how the rela- 
tion of self-interest and work as social can be 
made more normal; how emotional causes of 
strain and isolation can be eliminated. Inter- 
ests must be trained to this end. The problem 
of the recreational life arises. 

3. Always there is some degree of mental 
disorder. Experience is never organised with 
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ideal completeness. There is mental confusion. 
To overcome this is essentially a work of edu- 
cation. It is preventative. The mind must be 
trained by being organised. Interests must be 
ordered, so that the lesser contribute to the 
greater, and there is a balance among them, and 
the mind may bring order out of the confusion 
of experiences and stimuli that assail it. To be 
normal, one must have a mental organisation in 
which interests all have their proper places ^id 
do not conflict with one another. Though this 
is essentially the educational problem, the work 
of teacher ^id parent, it is also a problem of 
the adult, which he must solve for himself. 

4. The fourth general conception for the con- 
trol of the nervous life is that the organism, 
mind ^id body, is an energy system. It can be 
exhausted, restored, controlled, both by mental 
and by physical means. As a machine the body 
has its definite laws, its optimum mode of work- 
ing to produce the most power from its supply 
of energy. This optimum mode of living must 
be reached. All the resources of hygiene must 
be called in to attain this ideal. A regime of 
treating the body and mind must be adopted, 
not for a week or a month, but for a lifetime. 
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Means must be taken for improving the energy- 
storing powers of the organism, for control- 
ling the expenditure, for eliminating the waste. 
Here enter the commonplace questions of eat- 
ing and drinking, of care of the skm, exercise, 
sleep, and the like. One must learn to utilise all 
the forces in nature. 

It can readily be seen that each of these prob- 
lems involves more or less of the others. They 
are not four entirely disconnected means of 
controlling the nervous forces, but four points 
of attack, each aimed at a fundamental cause of 
the nervous life. All together represent an in- 
dividual 's search after an optimum mode of life, 
his means of preserving health and balance in 
the midst of forces that in many ways threaten 
to destroy him, or to make him unfit to do his 
work. 

We now see that the problem of health is 
wider than merely to discover the most correct 
mode of life, judged by physiological stand- 
ards. This is but a part of the problem, and 
it fails altogether to take into account other 
factors, perhaps much more important ; the psy- 
chological and the ethical. It is given to but few 
to live ideally hygienic lives, from the stand- 
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point of the physiology of the individual. The 
duties of most call them into dangers, make them 
endure hardships and unfavourable conditions ; 
to lead lives they know to be out of accord 
with known physiological laws. This thought 
is often the cause of needless distress. Many 
feel they are living unwholesome lives, be- 
cause they consider the problem only from a 
narrow physiological point of view. No one 
reaches the ideal of perfect living. The inter- 
iests of self and of others often apparently clash. 
Necessity often compels one to do what he knows 
to be unhygienic. But when this situation is 
considered broadly, it will be seen that hygiene 
is a very complex science. The physiological 
is but a part of it. A normal social life, that 
is, a life of social service, is the first require- 
ment, on higher grounds than the physiological. 
We shall see later many reasons for believing 
that there is less conflict between duty and 
health than is generally believed: that hard 
work, when done in the spirit of loyalty, is it- 
self the most healthful of activities, and often- 
times saving and curative of both body and 
mind, in ways as yet imperfectly understood. 



CHAPTER Vn 

THE OPTIMUM UFB 

The personal problem can be expressed, in bio- 
logical termsi as a search for an optimum mode 
of life. All animals instinctively do this. 
They are equipped with special instincts which 
direct them, and they also profit by experience, 
which enables them to choose that mode of life, 
and that habitat, which is for them, the best 
They migrate here and there, seek those condi- 
tions of heat, food supply, and shelter, that are 
best suited to them. And, as is the case with 
man, their adaptation is not entirely for the in- 
dividual, but for offspring and for the com- 
munity to which they belong. Even in the 
lower forms of life one can see that instinct 
often leads to the choice of life not merely for 
personal safety and comfort, but it selects in 
the interests of the particular work which the 
animal performs in the world. 

Man uses both instinct and reason in choos- 
ing his mode of life. And, more than any other 
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animal, he must depend upon his own experi- 
ence and reflection. We seem now to be living 
in a period between two eras of better adapta- 
tion to work. Instincts seem no longer to be 
adequate to gnide condnct, and reason has not 
yet been able to take up the work. New in- 
stinctSi it is likelyi are being produced, and tem- 
porarily the old instincts must do the best they 
can, helped out by reason. Everyone must, 
therefore, work out for himself the optimum 
mode of life. His instincts are not sufficient to 
guide him. He cannot accept the experience of 
others altogether; and no text book contains 
precisely what he needs. 

The day can be called the unit of life. If a 
man can learn to live wisely for one day, he can 
be said to have succeeded, in a great measure, 
in solving his personal problem. In other 
words, one must have as a central thought of 
his plan of life, a conception of a day which rep- 
resents for him the most effective day of which 
he is capable — the most normal, best suited to 
be a model or standard upon which all his days 
can be formed. However much he may need to 
vary these days, he will know that in the long 
run he will accomplish most by adhering, in a 
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general way, to the plan of life which this day 
represents. In rare cases, if activity is very 
varied, he may need to consider as a norm a 
longer period, a week, or a month, bnt everyone 
who tries to direct his energies must have a con- 
ception of the nnit of time with which he works. 
His day will necessarily change with age, and 
be modified by conditions and occasions, but it 
will never be lost from sight altogether. 

The optimum day will differ vastly among 
individuals, and it is this difference that indi- 
cates the mode of progress by specialisation. 
It is conceivable that for one, the only day which 
can in the end produce any practical values in 
life, is a day of almost complete rest ; but it is 
not a complete day, a imit of a life, unless it ac- 
complishes something, however little it may be, 
that represents the life purpose of the individ- 
ual. For another, the optimum day may be one 
of the most self -forgetful and strenuous activ- 
ity. For the great majority, it will be neither 
of these extremes, but it must be for each a day 
of maYimum fulfilment of purpose, with a mini-* 
mum of waste. 

It may seem to some that life is so full of un- 
expected demands, that so many occupations 
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call for the making up of each day as it comes, 
that no optimum day can be f oimd. And it may 
perhaps seem more evident that individuals 
differ so much from one another, that no rules 
for an optimum day adapted to one, will be use- 
ful to another. But these objection^ will be 
seen to be unfounded, if one looks more closely 
at the problem. Through all his changing ac- 
tivities everyone preserves a temperament or 
character that is largely unchanged. The op- 
timum day is his effort to express the essence 
of that temperament in a mode of behaviour best 
suited to it. And though individuals differ so 
much from one another, there are fundamental 
resemblances in all. So, the problem of the op- 
timum day is common to all, and it is safe to 
assert that no one who has failed to work this 
out in some way for himself has understood the 
economy of life, or has succeeded in working 
most effectively. 

System and routine are essential for all, for 
both mind and body work according to definite 
laws, and the functions of the organism are best 
used when they are habituated to act in certain 
ways at fixed times, and in such a manner that 
the power of habit is used whenever possible. 
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It may seem trite to say that to have no order, 
to go through life guided by the desires of the 
day or hour, is wasteful of the greatest force in 
the world, human energy; but when one sees 
how much is lost from every life because the 
best modes of conducting and conserving energy 
are unknown, and that even a slight bettering of 
the control of the human mind would put an end 
to much of the poverty Mid suffering in the 
world, it will be seen how important the prob- 
lem is. It is safe to assert that if one hour a 
day of useful activity could be added to the 
productive life of man, even if the quality of 
the work were not changed, most of the eco- 
nomic problems would be solved. And there 
are few lives that could not be made to yield 
this energy, by practising only those best known 
principles of economy which are ready at hand. 
In planning the optimum day, one will find 
that he needs all his resources of self-knowl- 
edge, and all the general knowledge of the 
sciences of human nature he can command. 
He must know the ethical values involved, 
and see clearly what his main purpose is. He 
will use his instincts, his reason, and the results 
of experience. And there will be room for 
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trials and errors. And, finally, he must remem- 
ber that life is an art, and its unit, the day, m/ust 
be judged hy those standards which we apply to 
all matters of art. It must have unity and har- 
mony; it must satisfy, in other words, our aes- 
thetic senses. The physiological, the psycho- 
logical, and even the ethical judgments are not 
sufficient, for the life that is not ordered in a 
way to satisfy the elemental judgments of order 
and harmony is not completely well ordered. 
And it is likely that it is not hygienic in the larg- 
est way, nor fully effective. Days of greatest 
achievement and of greatest pleasure, when 
judged by these standards, often seem to leave 
something lacking. The ethical may be the final 
standard by which a life as a whole, and its 
unit, the day, must be judged, but the aesthetic 
must be considered also. It is this sense of 
order and proportion that mellows the stem re- 
quirements of duty, and which perhaps brings 
the self-interest and the interest in others into a 
harmony, which scientific principles and reason 
cannot, by themselves, attain. 



CHAPTER Vm 

THE PBAOTIOAL PBOBLBM 

Havinq now in mind what seem to be the main 
principles of the causes, conditions, and control 
of the nervous life, its relation to normal 
growth and evolution, and the nature of the in- 
dividual or personal problem, we can turn to 
practical details and study those common and 
most readily accessible resources of nature, of 
the social life, and of the self which all use con- 
stantly, some more wisely, some less, in their 
efforts to maintain their place in life. 

These questions comprise the ordering of the 
day, food and drink, sleep and rest, relaxation, 
and many others which, though especially 
physical, are also mental. The means of mental 
control must be touched upon ; work, recreation, 
training of the emotions, the resources of sug- 
gestion and habit. The new mental cults and 
health systems must be looked into. In fact, 
nothing should be overlooked which can be 
pressed into the service of the nervous life. 
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We shall find that in every question which 
arises, however commonplace or practical, the 
fundamental principles which have been found 
will enter helpfully. They will be the connect- 
ing threads which should assist one in making 
his regime of life a reasoned, orderly, and con- 
nected effort, rather than a series of discon- 
nected and spasmodic attempts to combat each 
danger and ill as it arises. 

A carefully reasoned and orderly mode of 
treating topics could be adopted, taking into ac- 
count the main purposes to be accomplished by 
a regime, or arranged according to the psycho- 
logical elements of the nervous life which are to 
be combatted. But a more simple plan is fol- 
lowed. The common topics of hygiene are 
taken up in order, first those more especially 
physical, then the mental, and finally a little of 
what may be called the ethical. The relation 
of each to the problem of the individual is 
shown, and every-day problems of hygiene are 
discussed from the point of view of the nervousf 
life. 

SUGGESTIONS FOB BBADING. 

In studying the general principles of control 
of the nervous life, one will naturally look into 
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many kinds of books, if the point of view of this 
chapter is taken, at all ; that is, that only by a 
broad stndy of the whole life can the condition 
be coped with* The literature of physical and 
of mental hygiene must be examined. Some- 
thing must be known about school hygiene. The 
medical treatises on nervous ills should be 
looked into; the special methods of cure prac- 
tised by various specialists, schools, and insti- 
tutions are to be studied. 

The medical literature has already been suf- 
ficiently mentioned. Of books upon hygiene, 
we have a great number. Physical hygiene has 
developed first, but there is now a rapid growth 
of the science of mental hygiene. 

Every home needs to be informed about the 
hygiene of the child, from infancy to adult life. 
Among many good books can be mentioned : 

0. Harrington: A Manual of Practical Hy- 
giene. A large scientific work. 

W. L. Pyle : A Manual of Personal Hygiene. 

A. Forel: Hygiene of Nerves and Mind in 
Health and Disease. 

W. Hutdiinson : Instinct and Health. 

0. W. Salesby: Health, Strength and Hap- 
piness. 
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H. Barrett : The Management of Children. 
E. H. Crowley : The Hygiene of School Life. 
L. M. Yale (Editor) : Nursery Problems. 
L. Burbank: The Training of the Human 
Plant. 



CHAPTER IX 

FOOD 

If one wishes to accomplish the most possible 
with mind and body, common sense must tell 
him he must take into account every factor of 
healthy living, and guide his conduct resolutely 
by what he finds to be best. Living, as we now 
do, in times of stress and excitement, we must 
have every function under control, and no ele- 
ment of good nor ill must be overlooked. 
Every ounce added to the pressure of living 
makes the need of controlling each detail the 
more necessary. This is generally understood, 
and health is more earnestly sought now than 
ever before. 

It is quite in keeping with this awakening 
consciousness of health that the food question 
is so often brought before us. This is no mere 
fad of the day, for everyone who wishes to ac- 
complish the most possible with his energies 
must sooner or later raise this commonplace 
question of food and drink. The almost morbid 
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food conBcionsness of the present day, the preva- 
lence of food specialists, systems of diet, health 
foods, are indications that there is a change in 
public opinion about foods, and that in the near 
future our eating habits are likely to be some- 
what modified. 

Between two extremes of opinion: that diet 
has little or no significance for health, and that 
upon the dioice of precisely the best food, 
health almost entirely depends, it is likely that 
a happy mean will be found. It can be main- 
tained at least that, though we are now beyond 
the stage in which the most naive appetite can 
be relied upon, we cannot as yet put trust im- 
plicitly in any scientific conclusions about diet as 
a whole. The best physicians still admit that in 
many cases they must proceed experimentally, 
and that in general we do not yet know precisely 
what the best food is. 

Anyone who takes up the food problem seri- 
ously is likely to fall a victim, sooner or later, 
to some new system of diet. If he modifies his 
natural eating habits at aU, he is likely to 
change them radically. He casts natural ap- 
petite aside, and eats according to a formula, 
upon which he comes to think his health en- 
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tirely depends. If this formula happens to be 
a hastily derived conclusion, made by some 
half-educated person from the latest scientific 
discovery, as is too often the case, nothing but 
harm is done. The history of medicine, of edu- 
cation, and even of religion is full of just such 
wrong and hasty applications of theory and 
fact to practice. 

Eating has been such an essential activity 
of the race, so many instincts, and even organs 
of the body, have been produced to provide us 
the means of procuring and utilising food, our 
tastes have survived so many thousands of cen- 
turies of selection, and have done so well for 
us on the whole, that they cannot lightly be 
cast aside, even for what seem at the moment 
to be scientific conclusions. The scientific fact 
often expresses but a partial truth, and when 
it is applied in the belief that it is the whole 
truth does only harm. Physiologists have been 
in part to blame for spreading abroad the view 
that the problem of diet is to supply the stom- 
ach with precisely the quantity of the most 
easily digested food necessary to support life. 
Digestion is a very intricate series of processes, 
and some of the steps are almost entirely un« 
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known. It is a motor procesB as well as a 
chemical change. Food performs many func- 
tions. It must not only nourish, but stimulate, 
and it must not poison the body. Eating, too, 
has its psychological and aesthetic sides, its 
social and moral aspects. 

It seems as though all must agree that natu- 
ral appetite and custom must be the foundation 
of the philosophy of food. For what else can 
we put into their place, which will not be nar- 
row and unnatural f Natural appetite demands 
a liberal and all-round diet, and this must be 
the basis for all. This can be said to be true 
not only for the strong and well, but for the 
nervous, and broadly speaking, for the invalid. 
If energy is low and digestion poor, there is all 
the more need to widen the diet. One must 
push out into new fields, and learn to eat and 
digest many foods and thus carry his digestion 
to a higher plane. The opposite tendency, 
which is too often the result of the test-tube 
physiology, to seek for the most easily digested 
foods, and to eat only the quantity sufficient to 
nourish the body, violates nature. In nine 
cases out of ten, when such an idea is substi- 
tuted for natural appetite, the result is a toa 
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narrow, too concentrated, and too easily di- 
gested food ; likely to be too rich in starch and 
sugar, and perhaps in lean meat, with too little 
vegetables, fruits, and fats. Many who think 
they are thus protecting themselves from the 
evils of the table are causing them. Bemove 
from them the fear of indigestion, allow natu- 
ral appetite to prevail, teach them to eat, and 
they will be better in health, and more normal 
in thoughts. •The whole history of the human 
race and of its animal progenitors indicates 
that food should be varied, abundant, not too 
concentrated nor too easily digested. Stomach 
and intestines are motor organs as well as chem- 
ical laboratories and they are stimulated to ac- 
tion by quantity of food. Therefore the inclu- 
sion in the diet of such articles as the coarse 
vegetables, which furnish bulk without excess of 
nutriment or harmful waste. Once each day 
at least the body needs a hearty meal, and it 
can safely be said that many, who think them- 
selves incapable of eating what they know they 
need and wish, would be better in health, both 
of body and mind, if they would allow natural 
appetite to direct their choice of food. 
But the authority of science must also be re- 
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spected. We are living under conditions of 
unnatural strain and fatigue, many having tem- 
peraments which make them peculiarly suscep- 
tible to intoxications from food. What can 
science suggest in the way of prevention f 
Does the intense, individual, and complex life, 
with its motor restraints and intense mental 
states, demand a radical adjustment of feeding 
habits t Possibly, in the future, great help will 
come from science, and we shall know far better 
than now what to eat to be properly nourished, 
and especially what to avoid in order not to be 
poisoned. The relations between various food 
products and many abnormal processes will 
perhaps all be clear. We shall perhaps know 
more precisely what, in physiological terms, the 
changes produced in the body by these new and 
strange modes of life are. Science can then 
dictate to appetite, to a certain extent; until, 
perhaps, new instinctive tendencies arise to con- 
firm, or refute, the new habits. 

It is certain that the nervous life creates 
dangers which are increased by improper food. 
Probably most who live sedentary lives have 
less perfect digestion than those who have 
motor occupations; and dangers to them from 
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absorption of food poisons are greater. Two 
articles of food seem to be nnder suspicion by- 
science and in the public mind as well, and it 
is likely that change in taste is slowly taking 
place in regard to them. These articles are 
sugar and lean meat. Both seem to be more 
essential to the motor worker, and to be espe- 
cially harmful, in excess, to the mental worker ; 
sugar, especially by causing fermentation in 
the stomach, and meat by decomposition in the 
intestines. Some reduction in the amount of 
tiiiese foods commonly used by the nervous 
worker is indicated. Many articles of food, 
otherwise harmless, are made unwholesome by 
adding sugar. Nearly always these will be 
found to taste better in their natural flavour, 
after a little practice. For meat in large quan- 
tities, vegetables in greater variety can well be 
substituted. Certainly, if one dislikes the com- 
mon vegetables or entertains the belief, which 
seems common in some parts of the country, 
that green vegetables are harmful or danger- 
ous, he should learn to like them, and bring a 
good variety of them into his diet. 

A few other articles can well be avoided on 
the authorily of science: salt, for example. 
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which in excess probably hastens deterioration 
of tissues, and all high seasoning, which, be- 
sides being too stimulating, interferes with the 
enjoyment of the natural taste of foods. 

As to quantity of food, a question which the 
changed conditions of work raises, it is prob- 
able that most people eat more than is required 
to nourish the body. Haste in eating, drinking 
of much liquid with the food, eating unsocially, 
all encourage over-eating. Hunger is more 
than the craving of the body for a full stomach, 
for it is in part taste craving. If the habit of 
eating slowly is formed, taste hunger is satis- 
fied without the danger of over-loading the body 
with waste. 

If a few such simple precautions are taken, 
it will be found that a much wider variety of 
foods can be eaten and enjoyed, both by the 
well and the ill. It is not necessary to confine 

« 

one's food always to the most easily digestible 
kinds, if taste strongly demands others; nor 
need food always be cooked in the most easily 
digestible way. Moderately indigestible foods, 
even coarse foods, lacking in nutritive qualities, 
have a place in the dietary and should be in- 
cluded. 
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We must not forget the psychological side of 
the problem of eating. Though the psychology 
of taste is but little understood, we can see at 
least that there is more connexion between 
taste satisfaction and body satisfaction than 
physiology can yet understand. The body may 
be well fed, and yet hunger, in its more psychic 
form, remain. What the physiological effects 
of the satisfaction of taste hunger are we do 
not know, but it seems likely that over and 
above the recognised uses of food in the body, 
the satisfaction of a craving for a particular 
balance of taste in a meal is necessary. What 
the harm may be from the failure of food to 
satisfy thus SBsthetically we do not know, but 
that it is more than merely mentally unhygienic 
is quite probable. 

These thoughts apply to the use of the for- 
bidden articles and to the so-called poisons, 
such as alcohol, coffee, and tea. Shall they be 
excluded entirely from the diet, if we wish it 
to be perfectly hygienic! On physiological 
grounds, so far as we know, it is safe to say 
they should be, or at leai^t that they are ques- 
tionable, and for many, dangerous. But for 
other reasons ; mental, esthetic, social, they all 
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seem to have a place. And may not the poi* 
sons, in moderation, have physiological virtues 
of which we know nothing! At any rate, it 
seems as though, if they are strongly demanded 
by taste, there are reasons for admitting them 
as luxuries, even in the face of plain disap- 
proval of physiology. There is certainly some 
place for the luxuries and delights of the table^ 
for that which is aesthetically pleasing. It is 
of some importance, too, for most of us, to do 
as others do, wisely and in moderation. And 
those who are much limited in health and en- 
ergies need not, and indeed must not, forego 
everything that others enjoy ; for they thus be- 
come even more isolated and eccentric. It may 
even be better, hygienically, to endure actual 
distress from indiscretion than to shut oneself 
up within the circle of too narrow habits. For- 
tunately ill effects do not necessarily follow 
upon mild indiscretions, if there is a foundation 
of good habits to support them. 

The limitations of the purely physiological 
view may be of comfort, too, when, as occurs 
with everyone, apparently unhygienic living 
must be endured for a time. Even physical 
benefit is often derived from apparent violation 
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of the laws of nature, in a good cause. Espe- 
cially, hardships endured for the sake of some- 
thing of great practical importance often seem 
to be neutralised^ or turned to advantage by 
the body. We understand so little as yet the 
powers hidden from consciousness that we have 
quite as much reason to be trustful as distrust- 
ful of the body, when we must go beyond oui! 
present knowledge and depend upon chance os 
faith. 

In the arrangement of meals, prevalent in 
this country, it seems as though we had con- 
trived to be as unhygienic as possible. Mil- 
lions of working men have the noon dinner. 
They hurry home from work, eat the heaviest 
meal of the day in a few minutes, hurry back 
to the factory, and at once begin their work. 
At night, when they usually have more leisure 
than any other class, they eat, perhaps, a light 
and hasty supper. The theory is that one must 
**work on a full stomach,^' and that there must 
be activity after eating or the food will not 
digest. It is difficult to see why this plan is 
not totally bad in every way. In the summer 
it surely tempts grave ills, which all too fre- 
quently follow. 
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The fashionable man, on the other hand, 
whose greatest activity is likely to be in the 
evening, eats a late dinner, and digests it as best 
he can in the hurry of an evening's social ex- 
citement. 

It will repay the nervous worker, at least, to 
consider whether he is suffering from the effects 
of wrong habits of eating, for it is very likely 
that he is. The custom of eating very heartily 
during the day is one which can be overcome 
without discomfort, by a little practice. The 
slight discomfort, or even faintness, that may 
be felt at first will disappear in a few days, 
when the belief that one must be well fed just 
before going to work, is overcome. There ap- 
pears to be a belief, too, perhaps more prevalent 
in New England than elsewhere, that one must 
never eat heartily at night, especially meat be- 
ing forbidden, and to eat anything just before 
going to bed is the cardinal physiological sin. 
Now it is not true that activity must follow eat- 
ing, that hearty eating should precede heavy 
work, nor that eating heartily at night is dan- 
gerous. The experience of invalids who take 
rest treatment with forced feeding shows that 
digestion goes on very well in complete idleness 
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of the body. In fact, of all times, times of rest 
are best for digestion, if there is no very great 
fatigue or exhaustion. The greater part of the 
last stages of digestion in all probability takes 
place during sleep. If the diet is properly se- 
lected and meals are arranged hygienically, the 
body should be so well nourished at night, and 
so well restored by sleep that it can go through 
the day without enduring the discomfort of an 
over-loaded stomach, in order to replenish the 
lost energy. 

It seems decidedly better to eat of tener dur- 
ing the day, and to eat less at one time, than 
is usually done. In this way periods of physio- 
logical depression are tided over, and the crav- 
ings of the more psychic hunger are appeased 
without over-eating. If, for tiie most part, 
liquid and solid nourishment are not taken at the 
same time, another excellent precaution is taken. 
Liquid food, considerable in quantity, and not 
too nutritious, is certainly better than solids 
when there is hunger between meals. And 
when a stimulant is required, a large quantity 
of water, especially warmed or hot, is far better 
than any concentrated stimulant. It serves 
several useful purposes. Besides stimulating, 
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it assists digestion, and helps to eliminate poi- 
sons through kidneys and skin. 

In general, there should be a period of rest 
before and after each meal. The rest time 
may of necessity be short, but even five or ten 
minutes of relaxation will help. At least there 
should be a time of relative inactivity. And 
after the noon meal, complete rest, decidedly 
better in bed, and best of all — sleep. 

At the risk of adding still more to common- 
places, a simple meal plan for the three most 
important meals of the day, is given, which is 
believed to be a good standard which any- 
one who studies his energy problem can ex- 
amiae to advantage, and from which he can 
adapt his own plan. Such a diet, too, is quite 
well suited for the great majority of nervous 
sufferers, and it is more especially to these 
that an otitliae may be helpful. 

Breakfast. Fruit, toast or twice baked 
bread or rolls, best made from coarse flour. 
Cereal: com, wheat, or oat, well-cooked (avoid- 
ing too great repetition of the same article). 
One or two eggs, cooked in any way desired. 
In many cases the amount thus indicated could 
probably be reduced to advantage. 
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Luncheon. Bread, easily digested meat or 
fish in moderation, potato (baked, or occasion- 
ally boiled or fried), a small quantity of peas, 
tomato, or other vegetable. Unsweetened 
sauce or other light dessert. Though it is not 
necessary to rise from the table hungry, it is 
better, at breakfast and limcheon, to put some 
curb upon appetite, until it is trained to respect 
natural limits. 

Dinner. Dinner should be plentiful, but en- 
tire freedom should not be allowed to appetite, 
unless it is well trained. But there may be 
opportunity to make up arrears, if there have 
been privations during the day. 

There may be soup, fish, meat, usually roast, 
not more than two vegetables, perhaps a light 
salad. There need be but one dessert, or on 
occasion two, and these not too much sweet- 
ened. Wide variety is of course allowable and 
desirable, in the content of the meal plan, but 
the general form, it is believed, should be main- 
tained. 

These commonplace suggestions must serve 
for discussion of the relation of food and drink 
to the nervous life. If they seem too simple 
to mention at all, one can be reminded that 
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every physician who treats nervous disorders 
knows that violation of just such dictates of 
common sense causes much of the suffering 
among all classes of society. 

For the most part, diet is not yet a subject 
of exact scientific knowledge. But a few gen- 
eral principles being understood, the whole 
matter becomes one of self-control and train- 
ing for the sake of a valuable end. It is a 
broad problem, and anyone who considers it 
even superficially must see that it cannot be 
solved by any one new discovery or idea. It 
is absurd to put one's faith in some unnatural 
system that flies in the face of all natural de- 
sire, and even the more scientific diet plans 
may do more harm than good by making the 
individual socially isolated or eccentric, ab- 
normally conscious of health, and too narrowly 
devoted to one idea. Nature is too complex to 
be pressed into a single formula. The mental, 
the physical, even the SBsthetic and social fac- 
tors — and the moral and economio-nmust all 
be considered, even in so commonplace a prob- 
lem as that of food and drink. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE SKIK 

The skin plays a far more important part in 
the economy of all animal life tlian is often 
supposed, and it has not yet received the at- 
tention it deserves in the study of health. Put- 
ting it out of sight, we have put it out of mind. 
Yet the skin is one of the most obedient serv- 
ants to the health seeker, if it is properly 
studied and treated. 

The skin has had a remarkable history in 
animal life. From it all the senses have been 
derived. It is still the seat of several well- 
known functions, and it performs other and 
more mysterious parts in the balance of life. 
Pain, temperature sense, and touch are con- 
tained in it. It still retains muscular func- 
tions. It is the seat of organs which control 
perspiration, is connected in intimate ways 
with various functions of the nervous system. 
It performs the duties of kidneys and lungs — 
and is indeed so important that no great 
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degree of interference with it will cause speedy; 
death. 

It is quite worth while, therefore, to study 
the skin, and to see to what extent it may be 
made to do service in the work of conserving 
energy and prolonging life — ^f or it seems likely 
that so important an organ must be capable of 
education, and, if need be, of special care and 
treatment. 

It seems as though nothing new could be said 
on the subject of bathing ; yet it can be asserted 
confidently that very few know the extent to 
which water can be used to preserve and attain 
health* By its use, not only can the tempera- 
ture sense be educated, the body kept cleaned 
of many poisons, but the body can be hardened 
to weather and privation, mental activity con- 
trolled, sleep habits improved, heart and blood 
vessels trained, the nervous system stimulated 
or soothed; indeed the uses of water are so 
many that it is difficult to enumerate or to de- 
scribe them all. This need not seem strange, 
if we recall that for millions of years, all ani- 
mal forms, including the progenitors of the hu- 
man race, lived in the sea. 

At the risk of repeating what everyone 
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knows, the daily bai^ must be mentioned. 
The very cold plunge is now open to much ques- 
tion, and at least it can be said to be unneces- 
sary. The bath had better begin with a plunge 
in warm water, or the fine spray be used, and 
then the water be gradually cooled, until cold 
water is allowed to play freely over the body. 
For most ordinary purposes, the fine but swift 
spray is the best. 

For overwrought body and mind, the pro- 
longed warm bath at bedtime is the best of all 
sedatives. Water should be of the tempera- 
ture of the body or higher, the room comfort- 
ably warm. The bath may be continued for 
i&f teen or twenty minutes, for the effect of pro- 
longed lying in water is often very great, and 
is peculiarly effective in reducing mental stress. 
For habitual sleeplessness the prolonged hot 
bath is perhaps the best of all treatments. 

Better than the excessively cold plunge for 
the education of the temperature sense is the 
cold air bath. Moving about briskly or taking 
light exercises, naked, in a very cold room, can 
safely be practised, gradually lengthening the 
time of exposure. For rubbing and dressing 

there should be a warm room. Best of all, 
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when there is opportunity for it, is the out-of- 
doors air bath. Everyone must have observed 
how much children like to run about naked, 
even in the extreme cold. Cold air stimulates 
both body and mind, and the exhilaration of 
cold air streaming upon the face should indi- 
cate to one the possibilities of the general bath 
in this fundamental element. Every boy knows 
that half the fun of the swimming excursion is 
the going about naked, for the cold air is 
quite as refreshing as the water — and of all 
childhood pleasures, what is greater than run- 
ning about naked in the summer rainf 

Sun bathing is another source of health and 
strength, worth the trial of anyone. Sunning 
has had a long history in the race, and even in 
plants we find the habit of seeking the sun- 
light. Indeed, heliotrppism is one of the earli- 
est expressions of something like mind in the 
plant world. Animals show preference for 
rays of one or another colour, and growth is 
sometimes dependent upon the animal's ability 
to secure its optimum of light. We do not know 
as yet all the effects of sunlight as a remedial 
agency, but it is known that it assists metabolic 
processes, is an energiser and tonic, and in- 



